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soil into usable condition. With ordinary
rough meadow land, double digging will
probably be ample preparation. This
operation provides for the breaking up and
improvement of the subsoil -without bring-
ing it to the surface. The method is as
follows:

A deep trench, fully 2 ft. in width and
10 in. deep, should be opened across one
end of the plot Keep the sides of this
trench upright The soil moved from it
can be carried to the part of the plot where
the digging -will be finished. The subsoil
exposed at the bottom of this trench must
then be thoroughly broken up, and the
deeper this is broken the better will be
the condition of the soil. On to this broken
subsoil turn the turf with the grass side
down* From the second 2 ft. of the plot
throw on to the subsoil any rough material
such as weeds, vegetable refuse, torn-up
rags, etc., from the house, anything in
fact which will decay and form humus.
If manure is available it is advisable to
put a good layer over the subsoil in addi-
tion to the turf and other refuse. Then
turn the second 2 ft. of topsoil over on
to this turf or manure, which will leave
a second trench similar to the first. Eepeat
this process until the whole of the plot
has been dug.

It eases the work of digging in f-Ms
way if the trench is carried only half across
the plot. In this manner the soil moved
from the first part of the trench need
only be moved to the other side of the '
plot instead of right down to the far
end.

If when the first hole is opened for the
purpose of investigating the soil it is found
that the darker, more fertile soil has been
buried under heaps of clay, it will of"
course be necessary to vary the method of
digging so that eventually the fertile soil
remains at the top of the dug plot. The
ground should, of course, be roughly
levelled at the same time as the digging is
done, though the surface should certainly
be left rough for a time to weather, par-
ticularly if the digging can be done at the
beginning of the winter, when the frosts
will assist in breaking down the lumps,
After digging, spread a dressing of lime
o?er fcke surface of the soil, using from
2 to 8 02.> according to the condition of

the soil. The value of LIME as an aid to
successful culture of vegetables cannot be
over-estimated, and if the allotment is in
or near a town, lime will be specially
desirable.

Lime makes the plant food locked up in
the soil more readily available and in-
creases the crop; it reduces "finger and
toe1' in Turnips and "club-root" in Cab-
.bage; it improves a clay soil by making
it friable and easier to work; it tends to
reduce certain weeds and insects in the
soil; in the form of chalk, it gives body
to a. loose sandy soil. Ground quicklime,
air-slaked or water-slaked lime and
powdered chalk, can all be used to advan-
tage. Lime may be used at the rate of
14 Ib. per square rod once in three years,
or (except for potatoes) 4 Ib. per square rod
annually.

Chalk may be'used at double these rates.
Dressings a-re best given when the giound
is vacant; but chalk or air-slaked lime
can be given at any time by raking it
into the topsoil.

Although greatly increased crops almost
always follow the use of lime on soils in
which it was hitherto lacking, it should be
remembered that it is not a substitute for
manure, adequate dressings of -which
should not be omitted. Where crops have
been exceptionally heavy/increased manure
should be given to maintain the fertility
of the soil. Lime should not be mixed
with manures of any kind before applica-
tion to the soil.

Seeds. It pays to buy good seed, and
in the case of allotments it pays to obtain
seed potatoes from a distance. Immune
varieties should be used, even though Wart
Disease may be unknown in the district.
The digging of an allotment is always beat
done in the winter, and if possible at the
beginning of the winter, so that the land
can settle before seed-sowing time, For
seed sowing the novice should provide him-
self with a line sufficient in length to
stretch across the width of the plot and
attached to a pointed stick at each end.
This line can be roiled up when not in
use so as to keep it from getting entangled.
The method of sowing small seed is pretty
much the same in every'case: it is essen-
tial that the surface soil should be broken
to a fine tilth. If the soil is heavy, it will